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A SCHOOL OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


UR artist has made a capital picture of it, despite a 
little anachronism in some of the details. The date 
most appropriate for such a scene would be not later than 
1800, but the style of the furniture, the atlas on the: floor, the 
little library suspended against the walls, the map of one of 
the hemispheres at the rear, and the drapery of the windows, 
indicate a period as late as 1825 or 1830. We choose how- 
ever to regard it, as it was intended, for a representation of 
a school of the earlier period of our national history, and to 
make it the text. whereon to hang some reminiscences of the 
schools of fifty or seventy-five years ago. But, first, let us 
look at the picture itself. The principal interest seems to 
concentrate in the boy in his shirt-sleeves in the centre, who 
is sketching on his slate a picture, which it would be no sin 
to worship—since it is not in the likeness of anything in 
heaven, earth, or sea—but which by a large charity we may 
suppose to be intended for a caricature of the master. The 
unskillful artist is so absorbed in his work, and so pleased 
with the admiring regards of his school-mates, that he does 
not take the hint offered by the extended foot of the appa 
rently studious boy at the front of the table, that the master 
is overlooking his work. And that master! what a perfect 
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illustration of the pedagogue of those times: middle aged, 
with spectacles low down on his nose, clad in the style of 
the latter part of the last century, with shoes and knee- 
breeches, hardly so stern of mien as most of his professional 
brethren, yet expressing in his face the nervous impatience 
with which he waits the proper moment to draw from under 
his left arm the whip already seized with a firm grip, and let 
it descend with terrific force upon the shoulders of the 
offender. Meantime the other scholars, boys and girls alike, 
are taking advantage of the teacher’s pyedccupation, to plan 
and carry out their schemes of mischief. One roguish 
urchin is kicking over, very slyly,.the atlas and books, which 
the young artist had laid at the foot of his chair, and the 
girls at the rear end of the room are having a good time, 
whispering. 

The artist has endeavored to portray the humorous as- 
pect of the school of 1800, or thereabouts; but there were 
other aspects of these schools, humorous, grotesque, and 
painful, which are beyond the power of the most skillful art- 
ist to delineate. From the ample material in our possession, 
the reminiscences of their school days by men who have 
passed off the stage, or who linger at an advanced age, let 
us try to give some idea of the schools and schoolmasters of 
the period from 1780 to 1820. What the school-houses 
were, we have already shown in a former article. 

The teachers of that period in New England were, many 
of them, well versed in the studies of that time, which did 
not constitute a very extended course. Arithmetic was only 
taught at farthest to the Rule of Three, and, prior to 1800, 
there was seldom a text-book on that subject in the school ; 
the teacher had written out his rules and examples in a 
_manuscript volume, which was the most conclusive testimo- 
nial of his ability to teach; reading and spelling were 
taught, the latter with considerable thoroughness (I am 
afraid we have not improved much on that at the present 
day); geography was rarely one of the school studies— 
never in the district or public schools before 1800—and 
when instruction was given in it, it was in some very brief 
compendium like Dwight’s Geography, or Morse’s first 
Book, without maps or illustrations. Very few of the children 
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studied grammar, even so far as to distinguish the parts of 
speech—indeed, few of the teachers understood it sufficiently 
to teach it. Parsing was one of those occult mysteries, 
which common minds could not hope to understand: and 
the man (women never attempted it in those days) who 
could parse a difficult sentence, was looked up to, as a pro- 
digy of learning. Penmanship—the old-fashioned round 
hand, both in coarse and fine hand—was taught and tole- 
rably well. The teacher wrote all the copies and made and 
mended all the pens. Those were the days of the grey 
goose-quill. There was no apparatus to aid in instruction, 
nothing to occupy the attention of the children when not 
reciting or learning their lessons, nothing in the furniture of 
the school room, or in their very dry and pictureless text- 
books to awaken thought or interest the mind of the child. 
Nay, I am too fast there. The New England Primer with 
its blurred and doleful pictures, including that of the mar- 
tyrdom of Mr. John Rogers in the presence of his numerous 
family, was in the hands of the children, and unending were 
the speculations whether his devoted wife brought nine or 
ten children to witness his sad taking off. There was, too, 
after about 1800, Noah Webster’s American Spelling Book, 
with its illustrated fables “Of the Boy that stole apples,” 
“ The Country Maid and her Milk Pail,” “ The Cat and the 
Rat,” etc., etc., and the poor children, what time they were 
not suffering from intense cold or intense heat, in the close, 
ill-ventilated school room, “ saying their lessons” or under- 
going the torture of the terrible punishments of those days, 
were laudably occupied in investigating these wonderful 
pictures, alternating their labors meanwhile by carving the 
board which served for a writing-desk, into pin-boxes, fly- 
traps and rude channel ways down which the ink ran in 
miniature rivulets. 

But the most remarkable part of the school exercises was 
the punishments. In this department of their profession, most 
of the teachers were adepts, however deficient they might be 
in book-learning. Some of them were ferocious brutes, and 
showed an ingenuity and skill in punishing the poor chil- 
dren which would have made Torquemada welcome them as 
thoroughly qualified to administer the tortures of the Inqui- 
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sition or to devise new ones. There were three Lovells, the 
father, son, and grandson, who were successively teachers 
in Boston from about 1760 to 1820. The elder Lovell, John, 
and his son James, were very cruel and tyrannical. The 
venerable Dr. Cooper, a celebrated minister of Boston about 
the Revolutionary period, was one of John Lovell’s pupils, 
and he told a friend, a short time before his death, that all 
through his life he had dreams of the school and of the tor- 
tures he endured there. Lovell’s favorite mode of punish- 
ing was what he called trouncing; this was performed by 
stripping the boy, mounting him on another boy’s back and 
whipping him very severely with birch rods in the presence 
of the whole school. At one time he flogged his own grand- 
son so cruelly in this way that his son, the boy’s father, who 
was his assistant in the school, rose and said, “ Sir, you have 
flogged that boy enough.” The boys in his school were so 
much afraid of Master Lovell, that they could not study. 
Proctor, another Boston teacher of the same period, was 
equally cruel in his discipline. In New York and Philadel- 
phia the same severity prevailed. The teachers in both 


cities, as well as those in the villages and towns adjacent, 
were all from England or Ireland, and carried out the same 
rigorous discipline from which they had themselves suffered 
at home. The late Elkanah Watson, in his annals of Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania, gives a notable illustration of this 
severity, as exercised by one John Todd, the master in the 
Friends’ Academy in Fourth St., Philadelphia, about 1790. 


“The State House clock, being at the time visible from the 
school pavement, gave to the eye full notice when to break off marble 
and plug top, hastily collect the ‘ stakes,’ and bundle in, pell-mell, to 
the school room, where, until the arrival of the ‘master of scho- 
lars,’ John Todd, they were busily employed, every one in finding his 
place, under the control for the time of a short Irishman usher, 
named Jimmy M’Cue. On the entrance of the master, all shuffling 
of the feet, ‘ scrouging,’ hitting of elbows, and whispering disputes, 
were hastily adjusted, leaving a silence which might be felt, ‘not a 
mouse stirring.’ He, Todd, dressed: after the plainest manner of 
Friends, but of the richest material, with looped cocked hat, was at 
all times remarkably clean and nice in his person, a man of about 
sixty years, square built, and well sustained by bone and muscle. 

“ After an hour, maybe, of quiet time, every thing going smoothly 
on—no sound, but from the master’s voice, while hearing the one 
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standing near him, a dead calm, when suddenly a brisk slap on the 

- ear or face, for something or for nothing, gave ‘dreadful note’ that an 
eruption of the lava was now about to take place. Next thing to be 
seen was ‘strap in full play over the head and shoulders of Pilgarlic.’ 
The passion of the master ‘ growing by what it fed on,’ and wanting 
elbow room, the chair would be quickly thrust on one side, when, 
w.th sudden gripe, he was to be seen dragging his struggling suppli- 
ant to the flogging ground, in the centre of the room; having placed 
his left foot upon the end of a bench, he then, with a patent jerk, pe- 
culiar to himself, would have the boy completely horsed across his 
knee, with his left elbow on the back of his neck, to keep him 
securely on. In the hurry of the moment he would bring his long 
pen with him, griped between his strong teeth (visible the while), 
causing both ends to descend to a parallel with his chin, and adding 
much to the terror of the scene. His face would assume a deep 
claret color—-his little bob of hair would disengage itself, and stand 
out, each ‘ particular hair’ as it were, ‘up in arms and eager for the 
fray.’ Having his victim thus completely at command, and all useless 
drapery drawn up to a bunch above the waistband, and the rotundity 
and the nankeen in the closest affinity possible for them to be, then 
once more to the ‘staring crew’ would be exhibited the dexterity of 
masterand strap. By long practice he had arrived at such perfection 
in the exercise, that, moving in quick time, the fifteen inches of bridle 
rein (a/zas strap) would be seen after every cut, elevated to a perpen- 
dicular above his head; from whence it descended like a flail on the 
stretched nankeen, leaving ‘on the place beneath’ a fiery red streak, at 
every slash. It was customary with him to address the sufferer at 
intervals, as follows: ‘Does it hurt?’ ‘Oh! yes, master; oh! 
don’t, master.’ ‘Then I'll make it hurt thee more. I'll make thy flesh 
creep—thou shan’t want a warming pan to-night. Intolerable being! 
Nothing in nature is able to prevail upon thee but my strap.’ He 
had ‘one boy named George Fudge, who usually wore leather 
breeches, with which he put strap and its master at defiance. He 
would never acknowledge pain—he would not ‘sing out.’ Todd 
seized him one day, and having gone through the evolutions of strap- 
ping (as useless, in effect, as if he had been thrashirg a flour-bag), 
almost breathless with rage, he once more appealed to the feelings 
of the ‘reprobate,’ by saying: ‘ Does it not hurt ?? The astonishment 
of the school and the master was completed, on hearing him sing out, 
‘No! Hurray for leather crackers!’ He was thrown off immediately, 
sprawling on the floor, with the benediction as follows: ‘Intolerable 
being! Get out of my school. Nothing in nature is able to prevail 
upon thee—not even my strap!” 


Mr. Watson says, on the authority of a venerable Phila- 


delphian, that in 1780, or thereabouts, when boys and girls 
went to school together, it was the common practice to 
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make the boys strip off their jackets and loose their trow- 
sers’ band preparatory to hoisting themjupon another boy’s 
back, so that the whipping might be administered with only 
the linen between the flesh and the strap. The girls too, 
were obliged to take off their stays, to receive their flog- 
gings with equal sensibility. He named a distinguished 
lady of that city who was thus punished in childhood. 

Farther south the teachers, mostly impudent and drunken 
adventurers from England and Ireland, with little learning 
and less character, were even more cruel and brutal in their 
punishments. 

Some of the teachers were ingenious in the tortures they 
inflicted on the children. One of the Boston teachers, tired 
of feruling or blistering the hands of the children by heavy 
blows from his ruler, adopted the plan of making them re- 
move their shoes and stockings, and then beat them with 
the same massive ferule on the soles of their feet. Another 
would partially split a stout hickory twig, and forcing the 
split ends apart, would put them astride the nose of a child, 
who had committed any slight offence. Tying up by the 
thumbs for a whipping, or putting a cord round the neck 
and drawing it up to a nail or peg, so that the offender 
could only stand on his toes, and then applying the birch, 
were frequent modes of punishment. The writer has seen 
the last-named plan resorted to as late as 1829. Old Master 
Dow, who taught in New London for seventy years, had 
two strips of board joined, flatwise, by a hinge, and compell- 
ed the juvenile offenders to put their fingers between the 
two, when he would draw them together and secure their 
fingers by a loop at the other end of the board. 

There was not much improvement in the teaching or dis- 
cipline in the first twenty years of the present century. A 
few more text-books, a little more geography and arithmetic, 
but no maps, rarely a very little grammar, but the birch 
rod, the strap, and the ferule in just about the same quantity 
as before. This was all the advance to the year of grace, 
1820. In proof let us give Henry Ward Beecher’s testi- 
mony of “the District School as it was” in Litchfield 
County, Connecticut, in 1818-1821. 

“It was our misfortune, in boyhood, to go to a district 
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school. It was a little square pine building, blazing in the 
sun, upon the highway, without a tree for shade or sight 
near it; without bush, yard, fence, or circumstance to take 
off its bare, cold, hard, hateful look. Before the door, in 
winter, was the pile of wood for fuel, and in summer there 
were all the chips of the winter’s wood. In winter we were 
squeezed into the recess of the -farthest corner, among 
little boys, who seemed to be sent to school merely to fill up 
the chinks between the bigger boys. Certainly we were 
never sent for any such absurd purpose as an education. 
There were the great scholars—the school in winter was for 
them, not for us picaninnies. We were read and spelt twice 
a day, unless something happened to prevent, which did 
happen about every other day. For the rest of the time we 
were busy in keeping still. And a time we always had of it. 
Our shoes always would be scraping on the floor, or knock- 
ing the shins of urchins who were also being ‘educated.’ 
All of our little legs together (poor, tired, nervous, restless 
legs, with nothing to do) would fill up the corner with such 
a noise, that every ten or fifteen minutes the master would 
bring down his two-foot hickory ferule on the desk with a 
clap that sent shivers through our hearts, to think how that 
would have felt, if it had fallen somewhere else; and then, 
with a look that swept us all into utter extremity of stillness, 
he would cry, ‘Silence! in that corner! It would last for 
a few minutes ; but little boys’ memories are not capacious. 
Moreover, some of the boys had mischief and some had 
mirthfulness, and some had both together. The conse- 
quence was that just when we were the most afraid to laugh, 
we saw the most comical things. Temptations, which we 
could have vanquished with a smile out in the free air, were 
irresistible in our little corner, where a laugh and a spank 
were very apt to woo each other. So, we would hold on, 
and fill up ; and others would hold on and fill up too ; till by- 
and-by the weakest would let go a mere whiffet of a laugh, 
and then down went all the precautions, and one went off, and 

another, and another, touching the others off like a pack of — 
fire-crackers! It was in vain to deny it. But as the pro- 
cess of snapping our heads, and pulling our ears, went on 
with primitive sobriety, we each in turn, with tearful eyes, 
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and blubbering lips, declared ‘we did not mean to,’ and that 
was true ; and that ‘ we wouldn’t do so any more,’ and that 
was a lie, however unintentional ; for we never failed to do 
just so again, and that about once an hour all day long. 
Besides this, our principal business was to shake and shiver 
at the beginning of the school for very cold; and to sweat 
and stew for the rest of the time before the fervid glances 
of a great box iron stove, red hot. 

“Oh dear! can there be anything worse for a lively, 
muscular, mirthful, active, little boy than going to a winter 
district school? Yes. Going to a summer district school! 
There is no comparison. The one is the Miltonic depth, be- 
low the deepest depth. 

“ A woman kept the school, sharp, precise, unsympathetic, 
keen and untiring. Of all ungenerous ways of fretting little 
boys, doubtless her ways were the most expert. Not a tree 
to shelter the house, the sun beat down on the shingles and 
clapboards till the pine-knots shed pitchy tears ; and the air 
was redolent of hot pine wood smell. The benches were 
slabs with legs in them. The desks were slabs at an angle, 
cut, hacked, scratched; each year’s edition of jack-knife 
literature overlaying its predecessor until there were cut- 
tings and carvings two or three inches deep. But if we cut 
a morsel, or stuck in pins, or pinched off splinters, the little 
sharp-edged mistress*was on hand, and one look of her eye 
was more than a sliver in our foot, and one nip of her fingers ~ 
was equal to a jab of a pin; for we had tried both. 

“We envied the flies—merry fellows; bouncing about, 
tasting that apple skin, patting away at that crumb of bread; 
now out the window, then in again; on your nose, on neigh- 
bor’s cheek, off to the very school-ma’arm’s lips; dodging 
her slap, and then letting off a real round and round buzz, 
up, down, this way, that way, and every way. Oh, we en- 
vied the flies, more than anything except the birds. The 
windows were so high that we could not see the grassy 
meadows ; but we could see the tops of the distant trees, 
and the far, deep, boundless, blue sky. There flew the 
robins ; there went the blue-birds, and there went we. We 
followed that old Polyglot, the skunk black-bird, and heard 
him describe the way that they talked at the winding up of 
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the Tower of Babel. We thanked every meadow lark that 
sung on, rejoicing as it flew. Now and then a ‘chipping 
bird’ would flutter on the very window-sill.and peer in on 
the medley of boys and girls. Long before we knew it was 
in Scripture, we sighed: ‘Oh that we had the wings of a 
bird’—we would fly away, and be out of this hateful school. 
As for learning, the sum of all that we got at a district 
school, would not cover the first ten letters of the alphabet. 
One good, kind, story-telling, Bible-rehearsing aunt at 
home, with apples and ginger-bread premiums, is worth all 
the school-ma’ams that ever stood by to see poor little fel- 
lows roast in those boy-traps called district schools.” 





THE GREAT PUBLIC AQUARIUM AT NAPLES. 


N account of this immense undertaking is given by 
a contemporary, and is of sufficient interest to have 
a place in our columns. 

The building, which is under the direction of M. Anton 
Dohru, is rectangular, measuring roo ft. by 7o ft., with 
a height of 40 ft., and is 100 ft. from the sea. The lower part 
is to be occupied by the tanks of the great aquarium, to be 
opened to the public; and the upper will contain 24 rooms 
for laboratories, a library and collections, with lodging 
rooms for three or four zoologists. There will be fifty-three 
tanks in the lower story, one of them 32 ft. long, 10 broad 
and 3} deep; another, 26 ft. long: and twenty-six, 3 ft. by 
34 ft. The tanks throughout are furnished with a continu- 
ous current of sea-water. Up-stairs, the library room is 
large enough to hold 25,oo0 volumes. The principal labora- 
tory room will contain 20 to 30 tanks of different sizes; and 
besides there are private laboratories for the chief zoologist 
and the first assistant, and other small laboratory rooms, and 
rooms for collections. 

The energy of “ young Italy ” shows itself in every depart- 
ment. She has not only raised the standard of her armies 
in numbers and excellence, but is also making great ad- 
vances in science. If the idea is fully carried out, the Aqua- 
rium of Naples will rival those of Paris and Amsterdam. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE NATION AND THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE SECTS. 


a HY didn’t you send your boy to University ?” 


asked a ist Minister of a father whose son was 
just completing his college course; “aren’t you afraid he 
will stray away from our church?” The institution in 
which the young man was pursuing his studies was a 
thoroughly Christian College, though free from all obliga- 
tion to speak the shibboleth of any sect. The instructors 
were connected with different denominations, yet held the 
Christian Faith by as firm a grasp, and set the Sacred 
Scriptures in as high a piace, as if their names had been 
written together under the Thirty-nine Articles, or they 
had vowed a common allegiance to the Catechism set forth 
by the Westminster Assembly. Of good example and holy 
admonition and tender entreaty on the part of members of 
the faculty, there was much more than was heeded ; but of 
sectarian proselytism there was none. The whole at- 
mosphere of the college was pervaded by distinctively re- 
ligious influences, yet no one sect, as such, ever came into 
relative prominence. Whatever may be thought to differ- 
entiate a Congregationalist or an Episcopalian or a Metho- 
dist from a simple Christian, was kept in stern—no! in easy 
and natural abeyance. 

We are aware that some will deny that men of varied and 
positive beliefs can long work together without jarring and 
friction. We can only affirm that, for two generations now, 
they have actually worked on in heartiest codperation, and 
that no signs of dissension are yet visible to those who have 
most intimate knowledge of the experiment. We suppose 
that such instances of union and sympathy in educationa! 
work are by no means so rare—we are certain they are not 
so difficult to realize—as some profess to think. Christi- 
anity can be inculcated, and the lives of young men and 
young women drawn toward the true and the right, without 
teaching immersion, or infant baptism, or any particular 
theory of apostolic succession. It can be so taught, we 
say ; for it has been and is. There is room enough else- 
where for these circumferential matters, about which the 
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best of learned men have always differed. There is room 
enough here—in undenominational institutions—for all the 
central truths, the core and substance of religion. 

The daily and weekly press, the religious papers included, 
for the most part discuss the subject of religious education, 
as if only the Romanists were bent on having separate 
schools. Is itso? Look through the State of New York, 
and what do you see? Roman Catholic schools to be sure, 
and not a few of them; but also schools Methodist, Episco- 
palian, Baptist, Universalist, and so on ; each bidding loudly 
for the children of those of its own special faith, and each 
doing something, mostly in an unobtrusive way, to bring 
stray lambs from other flocks into its own (true) fold. 

Probably this last statement will be denied, and with 
some heat of indignation; but if it have no basis of truth, 
what, pray, is the raison d’étre of these institutions? Is 
their intent simply to prevent the ist or ian lambs 
from straying? Then, it would seem, some means must be 
used to keep, or win them from the unblest ways of other 
sectaries, and attach them to the true dory. Religious 
routine and observance have much power in this direction, 
even in the absence of direct doctrinal teaching. Our 
friends, the Romanists, understand this matter quite as well 
as we do. It is not by syllogism and exhortation that Pro- 
testant girls, trained in a convent, are led to renounce the 
simple faith of their mothers, and bring their prayers to 
Mary. There is a method as much surer as it is quieter 
and less likely to engage the attention. The very air and 
whole environment of the school life may be such that ear 
and eye,—nay, each intellectual faculty, may drink in subtle 
influences whose combined result, if sufficient time is given, 
shall be the complete reversal of every youthful conviction 
and belief, however instinctive and soul-inwrought they may 
have seemed. We do not say that it is wrong to wield 
such influence. We only insist that, if the sectarian schools 
have any preservative efficacy—if they are so organized and 
worked as really to retain, then they must have enough of 
sectarian bias, or tone, or flavor—call it what you will—as 
to draw, to proselyte. 

How much firmer ground—what an impregnable position 
even, would the Baptist or Methodist, for example, occupy 
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in his debate with the Romanist, if only he did not in prac 
tice admit the truth of the latter’s doctrine of education! 
The Romanist dares not trust his child in the “ godless” 
schools of the State; and the Baptist has twenty good 
reasons for the maintenance of separate institutions, where 
the teachers shall be of his order, and the biblical instruc- 
tion conformed to the specialties of his own creed. We 
even have Baptist “ National Educational Conventions,” in 
which, without admixture of other sects, the great ques- 
tions of popular and collegiate education are discussed. 
Far be it from us to disparage these meetings, or to depre- 
ciate their results for good! And yet, for the life of us, we 
cannot see why the questions named above cannot be con- 
sidered in open convention by Christians of every name. 
Where can we meet, if not on the common ground of the 
public school and the University? Is Latin, or Science 
“divided?” Must twenty different spelling-books be made 
for us? 

When we come to the professional training of a religious 
ministry, there may be occasion for separation; yet even 
here, it would seem as if special chairs of Theology and 
Church History in one General Theological Seminary 
might suffice. The original languages of the Bible are 
taught in pretty much the same way, we suspect, at Prince- 
ton, and in the Episcopal Seminary in New York City ; and 
Homiletics varies, not more with the denomination, than 
with the personal peculiarities of its expounder. At all 
events, up to the point of taking the bachelor’s degree, we 
find no valid cause why the Campbellite and the Sandema- 
nian should not con the same books and frequent the same 
halls, from A B C to Plato and Political Economy. If 
only the moral instruction imparted is free from all leaning 
toward any sect or party, it certainly argues a lack of faith 
in the truth, that disputed and confessedly non-essential 
matters should not be left to the Church and the Sunday- 
school and the Family. We need, all of us, some infusion 
of the robust and breezy confidence of John Milton:— 
“though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously 
* * to misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood 
grapple: who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free 
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and open encounter? * * * What else [than some shape 
of truth] is all that rank of things indifferent,-wherein truth 
may be on this side, or on the other, without being unlike 
herself?” 

One would think the Churchman might be trained to re- 
vere his church and love his liturgy, without having them 
connected each day with arithmetic and_ spelling-book. 
The Congregationalist need not fear that Arminianism will 
be secretly sandwiched between the fons asinorum and the 
binomial theorem. Nor would the Baptist seem to make a 
wise expenditure, if he raise a special fund and maintain 
a separate faculty to hand down the true and exact signifi- 
cation of one Greek verb and two Greek prepositions. We 
suppose that Universalist and Methodist Greek and He- 
brew even, with the possible exception of a half dozen ety- 
mologies, are substantially the same. We respect every 
man’s conscience, and meddle not here with any man’s re- 
ligious opinions. He has a right always to hold them, and 
in proper time and place, to advocate them. We wish only 
to enter our protest against the sectarianizing of our schools 
of art and literature. We are pained to see this great Pub- 
lic Common parcelled out into sectarian preserves. 

This subject has, to us, a very practical aspect. This 
multiplication of sectarian seminaries is a chief source of 
weakness and inefficiency in the common schools. In order 
to flourish, these need something more than buildings and 
teachers. It is not enough for the citizen to pay taxes. 
The better educated and the wealthier classes of the com- 
munity must have their interests centered in them; must 
have a personal concern in their management and welfare. 
If they neglect the “ People’s College,” the instruction im- 
parted in it will be certain to be but indifferently good, from 
the lack of all thorough and competent supervision. 

And it is precisely these classes which most largely 
patronize denominational institutions. Their children being 
withdrawn from the public school, their care and thought 
are seldom given to it. The school at their door gets no 
larger share of their attention, if only the pupils are not 
troublesome, than if it stood by the banks of the Indus. It 
is a sort of missionary institution, designed for the help of 
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the home poor! Even the interest that comes from volun- 
tary charity is wanting. Not seldom the money that sup- 
ports the district school is grudgingly paid, and solely 
because the inexorable State requires it. 

Now this is all wrong. In direct proportion as the 
patronage of the public is diverted from the public schools, 
are those schools weakened not only, but degraded in the 
general estimation. Every private, or non-public, school 
does more than lessen the number of pupils in the public 
school ; it withdraws the interests and the sympathies of 
those families which patronize it. If the more intelligent, 
who are at the same time generally the more wealthy, class 
of citizens, knowing the faults and deficiencies of the schools, 
have no inducement to remedy them, then the chance for 
making them what they should be, is small indeed. Their 
own children being provided for at some church (or other) 
private school, the motives that would else urge them to re- 
form and improve the public school lose all force; and 
hence that disastrous /et-alone policy which characterizes 
school management in so many sections of the country. 
We know not why the Common Wealth should not supply 
more commodious and healthful school rooms, more abun- 
dant apparatus, more accomplished teachers, than private 
interest and private purses can command. That in some 
States it does not, is plain; and the trouble seems to us to 
lie more in the general apathy and indifference of the well- 
to-do and the educated, who can get on without these 
schools, than in all other causes combined. We believe it 
to be in their power in one six months to double, and ina 
year to quadruple, the practical outcome and benefit of the 
present State System of Instruction. The system may be 
capable of improvement,—it probably is; but the system is 
ten times better than the way in which it is sometimes 
operated. 

In this day, when from more than one quarter, a fierce 
and malignant assault is made upon the American School 
System, it becomes the friends of that system to rally about 
it, not with words only, but with practical help. Union is 
strength. In its educational institutions, as in its ecclesias- 
tical, Protestantism weakens itself by needless division. 
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There is lack of efficiency and completeness of organization. 
At the base of the educational structure of the Nation 
stands the common school; at the top is the State Univer- 
sity ; between these two there seems to be some part of the 
pyramid wanting; its proportions lack symmetry. The 
want is recognized, and the attempt is made to supply it by 
academies under the patronage and control of this and that 
denomination. We do not affirm that, as things now are, 
these schools do not fill a real void ; they seem to be doing 
a work for which other adequate provision is not yet made. 
But, were things as they should be, were a perfect scheme 
of public instruction completely realized, leaving no gap in 
the ascending series of schools, then it seems probable that 
the loss of these sectarian seminaries, many of them but half 
endowed, and still a larger number absolutely without pro- 
, ductive funds, would be a large gain to the educational in- 
terests of the country. We could then with more alacrity 
and a heartier will close up the ranks and stand together for 
the defense and perfecting of our priceless heritage, the 
system of Free Schools. 





THE SIGNAL SERVICE.—The confidence of the public in 
the daily weather “ probabilities” is not misplaced. We 
find in their report that up to Nov. 1, 1871, 69 per cent. of 
these prognostications were verified, and from that time to 
Oct. 1, 1872, the average reached 76,8, per cent. This per- 
centage would be much greater were reference had to those 
predictions which were verified within a few hours after the 
time for which they were made. Greater accuracy can be 
obtained as the number of stations is increased. The re- 
cord shows an enormous amount of labor done. During the 
year 35,990 letters were sent from, and 176,306 received at 
the chief station, Fort Whipple, Va, 768,046 words of wea- 
ther report were received, and 18,742 sent away. The pub- 
lication of these reports reached the number of 30,000,000. 
The practical results of this service have been, that, during 
the year, no great storm has traversed the United States 
without previous notice having been given. 
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Health and Education. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 


IKE everything else education has a fixed value. It 1s 

worth just so much and no more. The term Educa- 
tion is used here, in its general sense, without reference to 
the relative value of different kinds of knowledge. Men 
speak of each other as educated and uneducated, and in this 
manner, education, as contrasted with the want of it, is 
referred to in this article. Now, that an education is most 
estimable, no intelligent person will deny, that it is inesti- 
mable, is, under certain circumstances, worthy of doubt. 
Perhaps an extreme view of its value has led people some- 
times to forget that the possession or acquirement of it may 
be associated with such conditions as greatly to lessen its 
worth. 

The idea is partially expressed in the opinion of the boy 
who was flogged through the alphabet, that “he had gone 
through a great deal for the sake of a very little,” and has 
been illustrated also in the lives of many who have wrought 
painfully through years of unremitting and exhaustive study, 
to find that with broken physical health the acquired prize 
was almost useless. Not only does ill health injure the 
subject of it, and mar his happiness, but it also often taints 
those thoughts and actions of the invalid which influence 
those about him. The unhealthy and injurious tone of many 
books has in all probability depended upon physical disease 
in the authors, and the same is true of what are called 
“ unhealthy ” sentiments, whether written or spoken. 

Yet notwithstanding all the evils which the acquirement 
of an education, as now conducted, may entail, the great 
advantages which it confers are fully appreciated. The 
“ weariness” and sickness which “ much study ” brings are 
overlooked, and there is an increasing effort for a higher 
standard of education. It is felt that not only individual 
but national happiness and influence are, as a rule, increased 
by knowledge, and that this thread lies along the path of 
general progress. In our own country we know that the 
enlightenment of the people is essential to the perpetuity of 
our institutions. 
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We must consider it, then, as an established fact, that 
facilities for a thorough education are among the necessities 
of the times. And probably the standard will be more and 
more elevated in accordance with the requirements of suc- 
ceeding years. 

But can we not have the benefits of education without its 
disadvantages? Can we not attain knowledge and at the 
same time possess that sama mens in sano corpore which has 
thus far been so rare? It has long been a popular conviction 
that hard study and the confinement incident to it are 
associated with ill health; but only in later years has the 
importance of physical education been in any degree ade- 
quately regarded. 

With that love of exact knowledge characteristic of our 
times, inquiries have been instituted by scientific men for 
more clearly ascertaining the injurious influence of schools 
upon the health of pupils. Without a knowledge of the evil, 
how can a cure be discovered? It is among the young and 
in the schools that the ills must be sought for, since the 
remedies, to be efficacious, must be applied in early years. 

Those who have read the translated report of Virchow 
upon the injurious influence of schools upon the health of 
pupils, which has appeared in these columns, will see that a 
commencement has been made in the exact study of this 
most important subject. And the labor promises to result 
in an abundant harvest. It is found that education, as now 
acquired, is often purchased only at the price of suffering 
and sickness. Headache, near-sightedness, consumption, 
contagious disease, dyspepsia and spinal curvature, are some 
of the maladies which are found to exist in schools, and to 
be in a great measure dependent upon the present method 
of “going to school.” -Now our common sense indicates 
that these evils cannot be necessary concomitants to the 
acquirement of knowledge, and we therefore inquire what 
causes exist at present, to which these diseases may be 
attributable. 

Some of these causes almost force themselves upon our 
notice. The overcrowded, overheated and illy-ventilated 
school-room which some of us have studied in or visited, 
the protracted school hours, the constant bending forward 
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of the head and a forcing of the immature brain, these are 
some of the evils which come at once to mind. Then, to 
quote from the report, “ defective light, a bad arrangement 
of the windows, careless methods of sitting, the use of too 
small type, and a too fine handwriting, have more or less 
agency in the production of near-sightedness. It is also 
thought that a defective form of school bench has been 
sometimes instrumental in causing cerebral consumption, 
defective respiration, and spinal deformity.” As an ad- 
ditional agent in the production of defective vision, a pale 
writing ink, the use of which produces a severe strain upon 
the sight, should be mentioned. The effect of this can easily 
be appreciated. If any one wishes to test it, lef him try the 
experiment in an apartment where the light is of ordinary 
strength, and he will probably observe a similar strain upon 
the eyes to what would be noticed if writing by twilight. 
If this experiment is not satisfactory, let him write first with 
a pale, and then with a full colored ink, and notice how con- 
tentedly his eyes will rest upon the more distinct words, 
and with what greater ease will follow the movements of the 
pen as it forms them. This is an illustration of but one of 
the many details which should receive the notice of those 
who have the education of the young under their care. 
Life is said to be made up of trifles; at all events, no one 
should under-estimate their influence in forming the great 
totals of health and sickness, happiness and misery, life and 
death. 

Let us consider for a moment one other point which 
should receive the careful attention of all interested in edu- 
cation, especially those who instruct the youth of this dys- 
peptic nation. How important it is that a general knowledge 
of the nature of different kinds of food, with the time and 
manner in which it be taken, should be widely diffused in 
such a form as to be readily understood. Enforcement of a 
proper diet—and by the term diet is not meant insufficient, 
but suitable food—depends to a great degree, except in 
boarding-schools, upon parental influence ; yet teachers can 
do much in inculcating correct ideas. We have known of 
boys who, in recess, ate their lunches upon the run, in total 
ignorance or carelessness as to the injury which such a 
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proceeding would have upon the digestive organs. What 
does a boy care for that pneumogastric nerve, custodian of 
the stomach, which will rise grimly against him in after 
years, and mulct him heavily in costs! 

The present article, however, is not intended to be more 
than supplementary to the Report to which it refers. The 
subject is one which must be met and thoroughly con- 
sidered. Opinions differ much as to what constitutes an 
education, yet it will be generally conceded that anzy system 
which produces well-crammed brains with enfeebled health 
is manifestly defective. ‘“ Mind is united to matter, but 
matter is also united to mind,” and, as has been previously 
observed, a sickly constitution too often illustrates itself by 
dwarfed and morbid ideas. Surely the problem of giving 
the best education with the fewest evils to young Americans 
is of vital importance, and the opinions of a leading physi- 
ologist like Virchow are worthy of careful consideration. 
They are worthy of consideration not only because we have 
reason to respect opinions from such a source, but also 
because they may suggest improvenients in our own educa- 
tional system which will lead to an improved mental and 
physical maturity in our own country. 

No doubt much good mental work is done by invalids. 
Still how much better would be their achievements, un- 
biassed by the influence of physical indisposition. Our lan- 
guage supplies many expressions in which this parasitic 
effect of disease seems to be recognized, and when men have 
made comparisons between sentiment and “ sickly” senti- 
mentality, or have characterized certain ideas as vigorous or 
morbid, or sound or diseased, they have perhaps spoken 
“ better than they knew.” 

To conclude, with the words of Sir Benjamin Brodie :— 
“In order to make the most of the intellectual powers, the 
animal system should be maintained in a state, as nearly as 
possible, approaching perfect health. The state of mind, 
whether as regards the moral or the intellectual, is, to a 


very great extent, subjected to the influence of physical 
causes.” 


F. A BURRALL, M.D. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
NITED STATES.—Prof. Hayden’s expedition re- 

turned from Idaho to Washington in November, after 

a very successful exploration of the region west of the head- 

waters of the Missouri, which proves to be another Geyser 

region of extraordinary richness. The photographs and 

water-colors obtained are important contributions to collec- 
tions of Rocky Mountain scenery. 


——NMr. William H. Dall arrived in San Francisco from 
Alaska a little more than a year from the time of setting out 
(Aug. 29, 1871). His stay was principally upon the island 
of Unalaska, where he made some archzological discoveries 
of no little interest. In a sea-side tomb containing seven 
skeletons, he found a number of familiar savage implements, 
and two bone labrets (discs for distending the lips horizon- 
tally), besides a lot of needles made of the wing-bones of 
birds, a needle-case made of the humerus of some large bird, 
closed at each end by a wooden stopper, bone awls, stone 
knives, a whetstone of fine-grained sand-rock, and a little 
case of birch bark containing plumbago. Neither the birch, 
the sand-stone, nor the black-slate of which the knives were 
made, nor the plumbago, exists on the island. The early 
Aleuts were accustomed to preserve the remains of their 
more eminent dead by removing the viscera, stuffing the 
body with dry grass and drying it. This was placed in 
some dry cave, dressed as in life, ornamented with gay 
apparel and covered with wooden carvings, the most 
remarkable of which were masks of large size, painted of 
different colors and ornamented with feathers, tufts of hair, 
and bristles from the deer. A very great variety of other 
carvings werealso placed in these caves, and sometimes the 
bodies, placed in natural attitudes, were covered entirely 
with carved -wooden armor, or placed in a miniature canoe 
or bidarka, armed .as if ‘hunting or holding a paddle. 
Women ‘were represented as if sewing, dressing skins, or 
nursing their infants; old men as if beating their drums, 
‘as they do during the winter-dances in Esquimaux villages 
to this day. 
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Arrica.—Letters from Livingstone dated July 1 at Un- 
yanyembe, to Lord Granville and Sir Bartle Frere, state 
his purpose to be to make a complete circuit, by the south 
and west, of his recent discoveries or half-discoveries. That 
is to say, he will round Lake Bangweolo by the southern 
shore, proceed “straight west to the ancient fountains 
reported at that end of the watershed.” -“ Thence he goes 
eight days north to the Katanga copper mines, which are 
only about ten days southwest of the underground excava- 
tions used as places of retreat and safety.” These also he 
will visit, return to Katanga, and make for the head of Lake 
Lincoln, twelve days north-northwest. ‘“ Arrived there, I 
shall devoutly thank Providence, and retire along Lake 
Kamalondo towards Ujiji and home.” With ordinary suc- 
cess he hopes to be back at Ujiji by March 1, 1873. This is 
not exactly the programme that one might have expected 
of the staunch old man, but it cannot fail to be rich in 
results. He still clings to the notion that he is working 
away at the Nile, but Petermann, in his Mitthetlungen (as 
reported by Dr. Chas. Beke in the Atheneum of Oct. 26 and 
Nov. 2,) connects the Lualaba system with the Congo, on 
grounds that seem irrefragable. These, briefly stated, are: 
(1) The Lualaba cannot flow into the Albert Nyanza, because 
its level is the same as that of the Bahr el Djebel at Gondo- 
koro—that river issuing from Albert Nyanza; and because it 
is barred from the lake by lofty mountains. (2) It cannot 
join any of the western head-streams of the White Nile, 
because it must then flow across an east-and-west stream 
(the Welle) crossed by Schweinfurth in 3° 37’ N. lat., and 
28° 10 E. long., beyond the southern basin of the Bahr el 
Ghazal, and not belonging to the Nile system ; and because 
its volume of water is at least 19 times that of the Bahr el 
Ghazal. (3) It cannot join the Shari or Benué (rivers of the 
Soudan) because the seasons of flooding are opposite. (4) It 
coincides in the time of its flooding with the Congo alone. 
(5) The even volume of the Congo points to lake feeders. 
(6) If the area of the Chambezi-Lualaba system is counted 
out, the area of the watershed allowable to the Congo would 
be insufficient to account for its volume. Of Schweinfurth’s 
discoveries we must speak at another time. Mr. Stanley 
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reached New York and had his first public reception 
Nov. 22. 

Asia.—The most beautiful, historical, and important, 
as well as the highest, mountain in Japan is Fuzi-yama. 
Though its height has been repeatedly measured, it has 
never been done with that scientific accuracy which is 
desirable, and which is attained with comparative ease. An 
officer of the Royal Marines (British) at Yokohama made 
the ascent of the peerless mountain Sept. gth. Very delicate 
thermometers and barometers were used, and the readings 
of the instruments on the summit were corrected by others 
kept at the sea-level. By using three different methods of 
calculation, taking the mean of these, and applying all the 
necessary corrections, the height of Fuzi-yama was found to 
be 13,080.32 feet.- It may be remembered by those inter- 
ested, that previous measurements have varied between 
12,000 and 14,418 feet. Fuzi is but an ash-heap, a cone of 
lava and clinker. At the top were lichens only. The crater, 
by approximate measurement, was found to be 2' miles in 
circumference, and its depth about 440 feet. Many thou- 
sands of pilgrims ascend it during the summer months. It 
is thought to be the most beautiful mountain in the world, 
being of an almost perfectly symmetrical form, and standing 
entirely alone. The next highest mountain in Japan, is Haku- 
san or Siro-yama (White Mountain, Mont Blanc). It is situ- 
ated near the West coast, in the provinces of Yetsizen and 
Kaga. It is one of a range, and like Mount Fuzi is an 
extinct volcano. It is also sacred, and is ascended yearly 
by thousands of pilgrims. The writer was the first foreigner 
who ever ascended Hakusan. He measured its height; and 
estimated it, in the usual manner, to be 9,200 feet. Witc 
more perfect instruments, a difference of a few hundred feet 
may be obtained. Nearly all the large mountains of Japan 
are extinct craters, and a few of them are occasionally 
active. Hakusan is covered with snow about eight months 
in the year, and even in summer is streaked with white. 
Like Fuzi-yama, it is visible on a clear day, at a distance 
of one hundred miles or more, so clear is the air of 
Japan. Previous to the ascent and measurement made 
as above, Hakusan had been supposed both by the 
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natives and by foreigners to be higher than Fuzi-yama. 
(See Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. V., page 352—Harper’s 
Edition, 1860.) 

[Stieler’s new Hand-Atlas, Part VIII., gives the height 
of Hakusan at 8,178 feet, and that of Fuzi-yama at 14,177 
feet. ] W. E. G. 


Cartography.—Keith Johnston has published a sketch-map of the 
lake region of Central Africa, showing Livingstone’s and Stanley’s 
routes. The same or a similar map has been published by T. Ellwood 
Zell, Philadelphia, and is sold with covers for 25 cents. 


—tThe number of exploring expeditions sent out at the close of 
1872 was noticeably large. We may mention, first, two naval expe- 
ditions to continue the surveys for a ship canal through the Darien 
and Nicaraugua routes, in charge of Commanders Selfridge and Lull 
respectively. The initial point for the former was on the Pacific side 
of the Isthmus, from whence the navigable waters of the Atrato 
River could be most easily reached ; for the second, Greytown, on 
the Atlantic. 


2. An expedition organized at the Navy Department by Commodore 
Wyman, its hydrographic chief, to explore the seas between our 
Pacific States and China and Japan, and construct more accurate 
charts for the benefit of commerce. Other scientific researches will 
be subordinate to the work of cartography. 


3. The American Palestine Exploratioh Committee’s expedition, 
under charge of Lieut. Edgar Z. Steever, of the United States Army, 
who will be accompanied by Prof. J. A. Paine, as naturalist and 
archeologist, and Mr. Edward A. Van Dyck, U.S. Consul at Beirut, 
as linguist. 

4. A British Admiralty expedition round the world, in the Challenge, 
Capt. G. S. Nares, with a distinguished scientific corps headed by 
Prof. Wyville Thomson. Its course is thus described in Nature of 
Oct. 31, 1872: 

“The vessel, which is at present at Sheerness, will probably go 
round to Portsmouth about the middle of November, and sail from 
thence in the beginning of December for Gibraltar, the first haul of 
the dredge being made in the Bay of Biscay, if the weather should 
chance to be favorable. From Gibraltar she will proceed to Madeira, 
thence to St. Thomas, the Bahamas, Bermuda, the Azores; from 
thence to Bahia, touching at Fernando Norohna; then across to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, after a stay in that neighborhood, south- 
ward to the Crozetts and Marion Islands and Kerguelens Land. A 
run southwards will then be made as far as possible to the ice, and 
the course thence be made to Sydney. New Zealand, the Campbell 
and Auckland groups, Torres Straits, New Guinea, and New Ireland 
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will then be visited. A long cruise of perhaps a year will then be 
made amongst the Pacific islands; thence the expedition, passing 
between Borneo and Celebes, and visiting Luzon and its neighbor- 
hood, will proceed to Japan, where a stay of two or three months is 
expected. Thence northward to Kamchatka, whence a run will be 
made northwards through Behring’s Straits, and then through the 
Aleutian Islands, southward to Vancouver’s Island, and so thtough 
the deep eastern region of the Pacific by Easter Island, and possibly 
by the Galapagos Archipelago to the Horn, and thence home. The 
voyage is expected to take about three and a half years.” 

5. A Royal Geographical Society’s expedition, under Lieut. Grandy, 
R.N., called the “Livingstone Congo Expedition,” landing at 
St. Paulo de Loanda, and exploring the course of the Congo with 
reference to its junction with the Lualaba. Another, under Lieut. 
Cameron, R.N., accompanying Sir Bartle Frere to Zanzibar, thence 
to penetrate into the interior under his auspices and instructions. 
These two expeditions ought to complete our knowledge of the main 
features of Inner Africa south of the equator. 

6. Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Grant Duff’s “ pre-historic” excur- 
sion in Asia Minor. 

7. An exploration of the Faroe Islands by the United Steamers 
Company of Copenhagen, primarily to ascertain the extent of the 
coal deposits which this Company is to work, under a grant from the 
government, but also to investigate the general geology and natural 
history of these little-known islands, 

8. We may add here, as not previously noticed, the soundings 
carried on in July, August and September by the Pomerania, this time 
in the Cattegat and Skagerack, along the coasts of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, England and the Shetland Isles. 


Photography.—There is no stage of education in which the so-called 
“object-teaching ” is not only valuable but indispensable. We are 
apt to associate it with our infant schools exclusively; but it is the 
basis of all scientific training, and the condition of scientific attain- 
ment and progress. For this purpose we gather our great collections 
in all branches of inquiry—in natural history, geology, chemistry, 
botany, the arts of man ; and the first thing which the student must 
do is to bring himself in contact with the sudject-matter of his special, 
pursuit. He must not trust merely to books and the descriptions 
contained in them, he must actually handle the fossils of past 
epocs, the coins of extinct dynasties, the shells of ocean and river, 
the elemental substances of earth, air, and water; examine the sun 
through the spectroscope, and the cell-formation of plants through 
the microscope ; break the primeval rocks with his hammer, build 
his hut on the glacier to mark its motion, dissect the human body, or 
visit the temples of the ancients and the cathedrals of the Middle 
Age. The service, however, which pictures may render those who 
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lack the opportunity of travel, who have no access to museums or 
laboratories, or even libraries, is very great. In some branches their 
assistance is so considerable as almost to dispense with the personal 
contact of which,we have been speaking; as, for example, one may 
become a very good judge of art without ever having been abroad. 

The part played in this by photography is of the highest importance, 
but thus far our schools have been but little benefited by it. Witha 
view to stimulating them, we have concluded to add a new depart- 
ment to these Notes, which we herewith introduce. The facilities of 
the large establishment of Messrs. E. & H. T. Anthony & Ca., 
591 Broadway, have been kindly placed at our disposal, and we shall 
from month to month notice a few of the novelties with which it is 
continually stocked. Our first recommendation is for every school 
and school-room to provide itself with a stereoscope, and to begina . 
collection of views bearing upon the principal studies taught. The 
hand stereoscopes, of Dr. Holmes’s pattern, are good enough for all 
practical purposes. They can be had, with the best lenses, for one 
dollar and upwards. Twenty of these would be more useful than one 
of the upright kind, holding 100 views, and permitting two observers 
td use it at the same time (price, $20 and upwards). But there is 
some saving of time in using these uprights, and they make it easy 
to group a series of views relating to one subject, to be studied in 
connection with each other. 

The most remarkable photographs now to be seen at the Messrs. 
Anthony’s, are the order-books of Photographs from the Collections 
of the British Museum (First Series, in seven parts.) They represent ‘ 
(1) pre-historic and ethnographical objects ; (2) Egyptian ; (3) Assy- 
rian ; (4) Grecian ; (5) Etruscan and Roman; (6) antiquities of Britain 
and foreign medizval art; (7) seals of sovereigns, etc. We have 
barely room to add that catalogues may be had on application, stating 
price singly and per set ; and that unmounted the prints cost 70 cents 
each, mounted 871% cents to $1.35. The size is from 12x10 to 10x8 
inches. Many of them would be highly suitable for framing and 
hanging upon the walls of our school-rooms, 

Out of the vast assortment of stereoscopic views we present a few 
typical specimens, with a comment or two: 

Mining views (Thos. Houseworth & Co.): No. 998, the lifting wheel ; 
No. 975 the Ar&stra. These are illustrations of placer mining, “now 
not much followed in California, except by Chinese, Mexicans, and 
Indians, who are going over the old tailings.” Mr. Nordhoff, from 
whose recent work on California we quote, gives a picture of the 
Arastra on p. 103. “It was used in the early days to pulverize the 
ore. It isa Mexican contrivance, rude, but—so miners say—effective.” 
No. 1403, Hydraulic-mining—behind the pipes. Four powerful streams 
are playing against the base of a high bluff covering the gold deposit. 
“ Water, brought from 100 or 150 miles away, and from a considerable 
height, is led from reservoirs through 8, to, or 12-inch iron pipes; 
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and, through what a New York fireman would call a nozzle, 5 or 6 
inches in diameter, is thus forced against the side of a hill one or two 
or three hundred feet high. The stream when it leaves the pipe has 
such force that it would cut a man in two if it should hit him.” 
(Nordhoff, p. 100. Compare the wood-cut on p. 223).° 

Hurst & Sons, Albany, whose free museum is tolerably well known, 
have issued 36 stereoscopic views of their stuffed animals, etc. A 
scientific and popular description is printed on the back. No. 3isa 
very good representation of the American wolf, from a specimen 
taken in New York State in 1865. He is a much less formidable cha- 
racter than the following. 

No. 76 of F. York’s series from the London Zoological Gardens— 
a live and hungry specimen of the gaunt European wolf, keeping 
guard at the mouth of his cage. No. 147—sea-lion with a fish—would 
answer very well for “ The Walrus and the Carpenter” of “ Alice 
behind the Looking-glass.”” The animal stands bolt upright, leaning 
in a most human manner with his flippers on the knees of his keeper. 
No. 156, a couple of giraffes, male and female; the former being the 
larger and taller. As they stand not far from the wall, we may get 
at their height by counting the bricks. An American brick (set in 
mortar) is 2144 inches thick; an English somewhat broader, say 3. 
Forty-seven of these would make our giraffes about twelve feet high. 
Baker, who saw them in tlie valley of the Atbara (one of the Nile 
tributaries) in droves of 20 to 100, says they are from 16 to 20 feet 
high. No. 182, two African elephants, on which visitors have seated 
themselves, mounting by steps placed beside the animals. There are 
twelve of these steps, which a thirteenth would raise to a level with 
the larger elephant’s back. Allowing eight to nine inches to a step, 
this would give nine to ten feet as his height. Baker says the African 
elephant is about a foot higher than the average of the Indian 
elephant, and measures (the bulls) about ten feet six inches at the 
shoulder, (the females) from nine to nine feet six inches.. Twelve feet 
would be exceptional. The enormous ears shown in this photograph 
are characteristic of the African species. Baker “ frequently cut off 
the ear to form a mat” on which to sleep; Livingstone shot an ele- 
phant on the Zambesi, whose ear-flaps measured four feet across and 
four feet five inches in depth. 

Apropos of Livingstone, here is the London Stegoscopic Co.’s 
portrait of Stanley, with the negro lad whom he brought home with 
him, and who could be exactly matched in looks in almost any 
colored community.in this country. 

No. 1657 of the Out-of-Door Work Series (German) shows a couple 
of chimney sweeps, with their implements, about to begin business. 
The series is a ‘“‘ made-up” one, and is hardly to be recommended. 
It should have been taken from actual workers, and in the open air. 

“Inferno, or Paris in 1870~’71,”’ consists of illuminated views of the 
ruin worked in Paris by the two bombardments and the Communists. 
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No. 25 represents the Venddme column overthrown; No. 27, the con- 
siderable remains of the Hdtel de Ville. These views are injured by 
pen-knife cuts, intended, with the aid of red tissue paper, to give the 
effect of flames when held up against the light. 


COLLEGE MORALS. 


A CAREFUL observer of American Colleges must have 
witnessed within a comparatively few years a very 
marked change in what may be termed College morals. 
This change has kept pace with the elevation of the Colleges 
in learning and educational facilities. It is a change which 
has not attracted as much attention as the multiplication of 
professorships, and the increase of endowments, but is never- 
theless not less important than either. As the moral train- 
ing of a young man is more important than his intellectual ; 
as what he 7s, is a more momentous consideration than what 
he knows, it follows that an improvement in College ethics 
is more to be rejoiced at than their growth in numbers or 
scientific reputation. 

The code of morals in American Colleges was derived in 
a great measure from the traditional system in the great 
English Classical Schools. The mutual relations which ex- 
isted between teacher and scholar in these schools were not 
confidential, but antagonistic. The brutal practices of fag- 
ging and hazing among students were allowed. The higher 
classes exacted humiliating attentions and menial services 
from the lower. Similar acts of deference from the lower 
towards the higher classes were actually enforced by faculty 
regulation in the early history of American Colleges. The 
hat was to be carried under the arm while passing a Senior. 
The Freshman might be called upon by his superior to per- 
form menial duties. These and such as these were usages 
which undermined the spirit of mutual helpfulness which 
ought to prevail among those brought together in the same 
institution. They produce the same kind of arrogance and 
cruelty on the one hand, and of rebellious opposition on the 
other, as the system:of slavery produces in a country. 
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The spirit of antagonism between faculty and students 
was perhaps a growth of the effort to enforce these unwise 
regulations between students, and to carry out a system of 
offensive espionage with regard to their conduct. ‘ Natural 
frolicksomeness, reckless daring, unrestrained depravity, all 
had their share in widening the breach between them. It 
. grew to be a settled tradition among successive classes that 
their professors were their natural enemies, and each class 
felt that it would lose its claim to respect if it did not carry 
on the war which had been bequeathed to it. They felt that 
in this war every expedient would be honorable, and every 
outrage justifiable. They formed for themselves, therefore, 
a code of morals for their lives in College, different from 
that which they had practiced before coming, and different 
from what they expected to conform to after they left. 
The maxims of truthfulness which they deemed in ordinary 
life binding upon them, in College life they took the liberty 
of modifying so as to permit evasions, prevarications and 
deceptions, and when hard pressed, an occasional fib. The 
golden rule, which in their Christian homes they had been 
taught to reverence and square their conduct by, they now 
interpreted not to include their professors, and hence not to 
forbid a concert of tin-horns under their windows, and the 
frightening and mortifying of their families by annoyances 
and insults. Their principles of honesty were so far relaxed 
as not to interfere with stealing the President’s chickens, or 
with mutilating and defacing any property which happened 
to belong to their great’ incarnate oppressor and enemy— 
the College corporation. 

This demoralization had not only affected the body of 
students, but had extended to the communities in which the 
Colleges were located. It was not only implicitly, but ex- 
plicitly understood that College students were not to be 
held to the same rigid accountability for breaches of the 
peace as other men. Reputable members of society were 
found ready to apologize for and defend the offences of stu- 
dents as less reprehensible than the same offences in others. 
The reckless and criminal skylarking of young men in Col- 
- leges was treated among respectable families as a capital 
joke, when the same misdemeanors cémmitted by others 
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would subject them .to social ostracism. If perchance the 
depredations extended.a little too far, and a citizen’s melon 
patch was invaded, or a citizen’s shed set on fire, or his 
horse’s tail sheared, then, indeed the trick was dastardly, 
and deserved the severest punishment. But so long as the 
injuries were confined to the persons and property of Col- | 
lege officers, as long as they hunted in their own legitimate 

“ preserves,” and made game only of the professors and 

tutors, then in the public estimation it was fair sport, and 

should not be dealt with too harshly. And scores of dear 

good men, and their dear good wives and daughters, were 

ready to raise their voices in horror at the cruelty of in- 

flicting punishment upon.a lively young man who had been 

caught girdling the trees on the College grounds, or steal- 

ing the Bible from the Chapel desk, or smearing tar upon 

the chair of a professor who was so unreasonable as to try 

to make the young hopeful study his lessons. 

But we have said that a change for the better has taken 
place in College morals. It has been gradual but manifest. 
The days for the famous old College tricks are .gone. 
Henceforth the College student is to look upon himself, and 
to be looked upon by others,.as in no way different from 
any other young man, and to be held amenable to the same 
laws of morality and good breeding as are heid to be bind- 
ing on others. This change has been brought about by 
various influences. 

1. The wall of artificial dignity which was originally 
thought to be necessary between professor and student has 
been pretty much levelled. We say artificial dignity, be- 
cause that true dignity which is inherent in the gentleman 
and scholar, needs no artifice to maintain it. The true pro- 
fessor makes no claim for himself of superiority as a man 
over his students. He feels that he is only a companion,and 
co-worker of these young men, and is only entitled to their 
reverence when he shows himself able to lead them in their _ 
career of learning. As,a man, he claims only what he gives 
freely in return—kindness, courtesy .and helpfulness. This 
artificial dignity had no small share in provoking the anta- 
gonism we have, spoken of, and its decay has helped not a 
little to reéstablish amicable relations. 
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2. The ordinary public sentiment in which the students 
find themselves has essentially raised its demands. The so- 
cial circle in which the young man mingles does not treat. 
quite so tenderly as it used to do, his boasted escapades, nor 
sympathize quite so warmly with him when a well-deserved 
punishment is inflicted on him. His father and friends at 
home, and his pastor and patron are not quite so ready as 
formerly to take up his case against the College authorities, 
and to try to make it so hot for them that they are glad to 
sneak out of the matter. It has come to be pretty much 
settled that if a young man offends decency, and commits 
crimes, severe discipline is not a bad thing for him, and may, 
if applied in time, save him from a worse fate. 

3. These and other causes have produced their effect upon 
the common student mind. The young man who finds him- 
self unsupported in his reckless course by local sentiment, 
and without much sympathy from the home government, 
also finds himself confronted by the manifest disapprobation 
of his College associates. The youth who could climb the. 
lightning-rod and steal the clapper out of the College bell 
might have been quite a hero once, but now-a-days he is set 
down as an unmitigated nuisance. Falsehood no longer 
pays, because it forfeits fora man the good opinion of the 
College world. To haze a Freshman, or to steal the corner- 
stone of a new building, or to get tearing drunk, are no 
longer esteemed among College students such very manly 
achievements as to be rewarded with popularity and ap- 
plause. To excel in learning, to acquire accomplishments 
of mind and person, to use faithfully the opportunities 
which parents and friends often purchase for him at great 
sacrifices, to sustain the honor and good name of his College in 
learning, eloquence, manly sports and gentlemanly bearing— 
these are the achievements which more and more are com- 
ing to bring to a man the good opinion of his College asso- 
ciates. 

4. The methods of College government have received 
much consideration in later years among the best educators. 
The subject has been discussed in public conventions, in 
public journals, and in private conclaves. The result of 
these discussions has been to convince College officers that 
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in cases of notorious breaches of the law the offenders must 
be dealt with like any other criminals. In matters of ordi- 
nary infringement of College regulations, the College autho- 
rities are sufficient to deal with it. But when the offence 
becomes a breach of the law, and a crime against the public 
peace, then the punishment which the law prescribes should 
be inflicted. To shield a student from punishment when he 
has broken the law, makes the College authorities participes 
criminis with the offender. It is mistaken mercy, just as it 
would be a mistake to hide a thief, because we are so unfor- 
tunate as to know him. A general resort to this principle 
in our American Colleges will soon drive from them the 
flagrant offences of which they are occasionally the victims. 
To punish with the just rigors of the law, the reckless young 
men who would explode a keg of powder under a College 
building, or who would set fire to a barn, would be a help 
to College morals in every institution in the land. Why 
should the student who brawls in the street, or who steals a 
gate, or who smears with tar the Chapel seats, be treated 
any more leniently than other offenders? Why should a 
College officer be expected to stand still and have his pro- 
perty destroyed without “haling the offender before a 
judge,” any more than any other citizen? And why should 
public opinion pronounce it so unwarrantable a step, if a 
professor vindicates his manhood by a resort to the same 
weapons that any other citizen would use?’ It is because 
College offences have been made so light of by the authori- 
ties that they are thought so light of by the student. He 
takes advantage of the imnfunity with which he has hitherto 
escaped, and in moments of recklessness commits crimes 
which the certainty of just retribution would make him 
shrink from. That the future policy of our best American 
Colleges is to be conformed to these simple dictates of com- 
mon sense is certain, and it is this change of policy which, 
more than any one cause, has already gone so far towards 
driving rowdyism and traditional brutality out of College 
communities.—David Murray, in The Targum. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


.. question of compulsory education grows constantly 
in importance, and is daily more and more discussed. 
In the earlier times of the Republic, it was enough to pro- 
vide facilities for education ; because the people appreciated 
these advantages sufficiently to avail themselves of them. 
Since then circumstances have changed. The class who do 
not wish to be educated is constantly recruited by illiterate 
foreigners—those who have received no mental training, and 
do not desire it for their children. Poverty, laziness and 
indifference on the part of both parents and children, are 
the chief causes which keep so many from obtaining any 
education. By the Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for New York State for the year 1870, there 
were, in New York City, 300,000 persons between the ages 
of 5 and 21, and of these 238,386 regularly attended school. 
This leaves 61,614 non-attendants. From this number is to 
be deducted those who are taught at home—say 5,000 ; those 
whorhave not yet commenced going to school—say 10,000; 
and those who, for various reasons, have already left school 
—say 25,000. These estimates are liberal, and yet it leaves 
over 21,000 in this city alone, who receive no instruction. 
To reach this large class, the employment of coercive mea- 
sures is proposed. 

We have the experience of others to guide us. The sys- 
tem has been tried with satisfactory results in Prussia, and 
other German States. Whateyer may have been the oppo- 
sition against it at first, it now meets with general approval. 
In fact, it is only in the rarest instances necessary to enforce 
the law. So in one sense, education has ceased to be com- 
pulsory in Prussia. In Holland education is universal, 
although there are no legal enactments requiring attendance 
at school. This is the result of the intelligence of the peo- 
ple, and of the excellence of the school system. No person _ 
is allowed to teach, even in a private school, without having 
passed an examination before the proper authorities. It has 
been suggested that universal education would result from 
raising the standard of the schools—by improved methods 
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of imparting knowledge, and by greater culture among the 
teachers. This has undoubtedly had the desired effect in 
Holland. Dutch, English, French and German are taught 
in the common schools. A system of so much excellence 
commends itself to the people, and compulsory education is 
unnecessary. 

In our country it would be impossible to attain or preserve 
such a standard of culture in the same way, because of the 
shifting nature of our population. It is highly desirable to 
improve our methods of teaching, and to have more culti- 
vated instructors; but were both of these attained, we still 
would not accomplish our object. Nor would the working 
of alaw enforcing attendance at school be so successful here, 
as in Prussia, or in almost any other country. It would 
constantly meet with opposition from newly arrived immi- 
grants, and its results could not be perfect, because of the 
constant influx of uneducated adults. But we have a right 
to all the benefits which could be derived from it. 

The advantages of culture, and the refining tendencies of 
education, do not properly come within the scope of this 
article. Weareconcerned with the practical benefits which 
the State derives from it. 

It has been found that the large majority of criminals are 
ignorant persons. And it is not strange; for while it is not 
impossible for a child reared in ignorance to be an honest 
man, the chances are against him. Ignorance and vice are 
blood relations. Education gives self-respect. It raises a 
child in his own estimation above the totally ignorant around 
him, and separates him from them in feeling, if not in fact. 
As a rule, the vicious man will not have the same influence 
over a child of some education, as over one totally ignorant ; 
for with the improvement in the child comes the desire to 
improve more, and a separation, more or less complete, 
between him and the man below him in mental attainments. 
It is to a great extent true that, in proportion as a govern- 
ment extends its system of schools, it may reduce the num- 
ber of its prisons. As a measure, then, of preyention of 
crime, compulsory instruction has great advantages. 

If a government is obliged to submit all political ques- 
tions to the people, it has a right to demand that the people 
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shall be qualified to form an opinion on the subjects pre- 
sented to them. They must have sufficient discipline of 
mind to enable them to weigh arguments, and to decide 
on their merits. Without these qualifications the voter is 
led by politicians, whose aims are generally, not the good of 
the country, but their own advancement. The evils of this 
are so continually brought to our notice, that it is needless 
to enlarge upon them. The instruction which a pupil 
obtains in a public school, enables him not only to read, and 
thus gain information, but the discipline which his mind 
receives makes him more competent to judge between argu- 
ments presented to him. The education which the public 
schools give would not make all men intelligent voters, but 
it would qualify a large number for the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise, and would be of great benefit to the State. 

These benefits the government may take all lawful means 
to secure. The enactment by the State of a law enforcing 
attendance at some school for a certain time, would not be 
an undue interference with the rights of parents and guard- 
ians over their children. Everyone hasa right to an educa- 
tion, and if parents neglect their duty in this respect, the 
government may step in and compel them to do justice to 
their children. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN SAXONY.—A novel and most interest- 
ing experiment in the field of elementary instruction has 
just been resolved upon in Saxony. Hitherto, as every- 
where else, so in that small but highly-developed kingdom, 
the youth of the lower orders, upon being apprenticed to a 
trade, have been left at liberty to forget the little they have 
learned at school. Attendance at Sunday-school and even- 
ing instruction, provided by the State and charitable socie- 
ties, was perfectly optional. By a law just passed this 
liberty is abridged, and compulsory attendance at evening 
schools exacted for a period of three years. This is the first 
time, if wegare not mistaken, in the annals of the world, that 
an attempt has been made by a State to extend the educa- 
tion of the humblest classes beyond the merest rudiments, 
and after they have entered upon the business of life. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORTHOGRAPHY OF JAPANESE WORDS. 


N the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY for Septem- 
ber, 1872, under the heading, “‘ Questions at a Teachers’ 
Examination,” the following paragraph occurs :— 

To the question, “‘ what is the capitol of Japan, and where 
is it situated ?” elicited the information that Yeddo is now 
written with one d, on the authority of a correspondent of a 
New York newspaper writing from Japan. 

“Which the same, I am free to maintain.” Remarking, 
merely by the way, that the grammar sense and punctua- 
tion of the above paragraph might be improved, that same 
“correspondent of a New York newspaper writing from 
Japan,” and now asking the pages of the EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY, will reiterate his statement made in the New 
York Independent. He also commends the pluck of the lady 
or gentleman teacher who reads the- /udependent, and profits 
by it. 

One more prefacing and moralizing remark—there is 
nothing that sticks more persistently in the popular mind, 
than a false etymology. The errors which swarmed in the 
old geographies, with more than nine lives, live on; and are 
handed down from one generation to another. In these 
days of travel.and intercommunication between nations, we 
hold it to be one of the first duties of an intelligent teacher 
to root up the old errors, and plant new seeds of truth, even 
though they may interfere with “ what the book says.” 

Of all the instances of persistent false orthography, the 
spelling of Yedo with two d’s is the most signal. Neither 
in sound, nor sense, nor on the native Japanese writing, can 
such an orthography be maintained. Let any Japanese pro- 
nounce the old name of the capital of Japan, (the new name 
is Tokei,) and all that can be made of the sound is (Y)E-DO; 
with the accent on the first syllable. The word Yedo isa 
compound word ; and is composed of YE, which means, a 
bay, inlet of the sea, frith or fiord; and Do, which means a 
door. Yedo thus beautifully signifies “the door of the bay,” 
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r “ bay-door,” and tells the story of its own geography ; as 
any one may see, by looking at the map of Japan It is as 
absurd to spell the word Yedo with two d’s as to spell the 
word Mikado, Mikaddo. The word do in each instance, 
means the same. 

Finally, to clinch the argument, the Japanese invariably 
write, in their kata-kana native alphabet, EDO, or YEDO.* 
The word is written with but two characters, and concern- 
ing the former, it is not fully settled whether it should be 
written ¢, or ye; the vowel e having the Italian sound. 

Our communications with Japan are becoming more fre- 
quent, our people are visiting Japan in increasing numbers. 
Japanese young men flock to our schools, while the United 
States has thus far furnished nine-tenths of the teachers of 
English in Japan, things pertaining to the once far-off 
Zipangu,t now enter into daily conversation, and news- 
papers and magazines vie with each other in treating of sub- 
‘jects relating to Japan and the Japanese, it behooves us, 
then, to give the subject of Japanese orthography and trans- 
literation the attention which it deserves. That our people 
may do this, we hope, not alone for the honor of American 
scholarship and literature, but for the sake of — truth, 
and much-needed order. 

In the rather miscellaneous correspondence — Japan 
that appears in the American newspapers, only a few corres- 
pondents make the slightest attempt at any system in trans- 
literating Japanese words. The correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, E. E. H., has done a good work in calling at- 
tention to the facts we speak of, and has shown an accurate 
and discriminating knowledge of Japanese elementary 
sounds. We wish his example could be followed by all who 
write on Japanese subjects. We are sorry to see the excel- 
lent work of Mr. Charles Lannan, of Washington, D. C., 
“The Japanese in America,” marred not only by typogra- 
phical and orthographical errors, which have called down the 
merciless criticism of the English press, but by errors and 
contradictions in the Romanizing of Japanese names which 
are inexcusable. Although this subject has been referred to 
by another writer, it will serve a good purpose to point out 





(I=ye or e, F’’=do=Yedo.) + Marco Polo’s designation of Japan. 
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the most glaring mistakes, and to show the easy remedy. 

In the book referred to, the personal name of the Emperor 
of Japan, Mutsuhito, MU-TSU-HI-TO, is spelled in one place 
Montsohito, and in another, Moutsoukito. The Tai-kun’s 
family name is printed as follows, Tokungawa, Tokugawa, 
Tokagawa, and Tokzawa. The names of the members of 
the Japanese Embassy have been written in Roman letters 
from the supposed sounds, instead of being transliterated 
from the actual pronunciation of the Japanese kata-kana. 
The old and incorrect spelling of Yeddo, Osaca, Shogoon, 
Tycoon, appear in this volume, and in some cases are varied 
in their orthography. 

The correct rule for the translation of Japanese into Eng- 
lish, and the one adopted by the scholars, interpreters and 
lexicographers in Japan, is to give the vowels the Italian 
sounds, invariably, and to avoid equivocal letters. 


Thus—a is pronounced like in father. 
machine, , 
note, 

oo “ root. 

i “ bite: 

a © bate. 

au “ ow cow. 


a 

« -e “ there. 
i 
fo) 


S is uséd for the regular hissing sound, but never for the 
sound of Z; the letter C is never employed by the best 
scholars in Japanese; K is used for the hard gutteral sound, 
and S for the soft sibilant. G is always a hard gutteral, and 
is never used like J, or Y. In spelling the word Tokugawa, 
the name of the family of Shoguns, a native from the North- 
erm provinces pronounces it as though it were spelled To- 
kungawa ; but a native of Yedo or of the Northern or mid- 
dle provinces, pronounces the G hard. There is also a 
difference in the pronunciation of the syllable Sz,—being 
exactly the same as that of the ancient Sibboleth and Shib- 
boleth. 

The Japanese in America and England, following the 
false orthography of the people among whom they dwell, 
write their own names and the geographical terms relating 
to Japan, without any system, and thus prolong the disorder 
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and lead others astray. We heard of one high U. S. official 
who refused to adopt the rational system of Romanizing the 
Japanese names, because it was “aping foreign customs !” 

To conclude, then, we believe that the only proper spell- 
ing of the names Yedo, Osaka, Tai-kun, Sho-gun, Tai-fun,* 
Fuzi-yama, Nagasaki, Tokugawa, Hikomaro, etc., is as we 
have written them. By reference to the pages of that mag- 
nificent specimen of American scholarship—Hepburn’s Japa- 
nese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary; Brown's 
and Ashton’s Grammars, the translations of Mr. Ernest 
Saton, H. B. M. Interpreter of the Legation in Yedo, and 
‘any other” competent scholar in Japanese, it will be seen 
that my views are not original, nor do they rest only “ upon 
the authority of a correspondent of a New York newspaper 
writing from Japan.” 

Imperial College, Yedo, Nov. 5, 1872. WILLIAM E. GriFfFis. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 

R. HART’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE (') puts 

in a double claim to our attention. On the face of it, 

it is a “ Text-Book for Schools and Colleges ;” inthe Pre- 
face, we are told that the book is “ intended to serve [also] 
as a book of reference.” To us, these two aims seem well- 
nigh incompatible. Our ideal text-book is not an Omnium 
Gatherum ; our books of reference, the best and the bulkiest 
of them, not infrequently omit altogether the special points, 
if not the whole subject, on which we seek light. It would 
be difficult to teach beginners the science of the earth from 
an Encyclopedia of Geography. A map of Germany suffh- 
ciently full to answer all the questions of an intelligent adult 
would be but ill-adapted to the needs of the tyro. The in- 





* See Webster’s curious spelling TyPHOON, and more curious derivation. A perfect pure Chi- 


nese word, is TAI-FU, meaning “ great wind.” It is a word native to China, and used all over the far 
East, and was introduced into English from that quarter. 


(1) A Manuat oF Encuisn Literatuxe: A Text-Book for Schools and Colleges. By John S. 
Hart, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and of the English Language and Literature in the College of 
New Jersey, and late Principal of the N. J. Normal School. Philadelphia: Eldridge & Brother. 
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finity of detail would almost obliterate the outlines and main 
points, which the school-boy has first to master. We know 
it was once customary in schools to assign a certain number 
of pages in the English Dictionary for recitation in class, but 
we always had our doubts as to the profit resulting from the 
labor‘so bestowed. 

Were we to estimate this work from its plan and contents, 
we should judge that the secondary purpose named in the 
preface, had been not only the primary<aim, but the only 
one. Asa reference manual, the book has obvious merits, 
prominent among which is its cheapness. To those who 
cannot afford Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, it will be in 
some sort a substitute for that thesaurus of biographical and 
critical literary information. Its list of writers is extended, 
and its lists of writings, though sometimes unexpectedly 
meagre, generally include the most important titles. The 
only test of such a work is long continued use, yet let us 
try it with a few prominent names; and first, that of Sir 
Thomas More. The only work of his deemed worthy of 
mention is the Utopia, though Hallam calls his Zzfe of Ead- 
ward V. “the first example of good English language ;” and 
Johnson finds it “ necessary to give a specimen” in his His- 
tory of the English Language, because, according to Ben 
Jonson, his “ works were considered as models of pure and 
elegant style ;” and even the Leipzig Collection of English 
Authors finds place for a sample of his idiomatic, sinewy 
English. Nor is any hint given that the U*scfia in its Eng- 
lish dress is not by Sir Thomas, but a version by another 
hand. 

George Herbert we suppose to be the best known of the 
earlier religious poets. Copies of his poetical, if not of his 
complete, works are found on the shelves of many who own 
and read but few books. Of Herbert, a household name 
among our acquaintance, this is said: “ He was the author 
of two poems, The Temple, and The Country Parson.” 
Again, mention is made of his “two principal poetical works 
already named ;” and after this—which could not possibly 
have been written by one who ever saw Zhe Country Parson, 
or who knew what Zhe Temple is—we have a criticism on 
his style, etc. ! 
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And here is Doune, poet and divine, whom De Quincey 
styles “the first very eminent rhetorician in the English 
Literature,” “ combining what no other man has ever done 
—the last sublimation of dialectical subtlety and address 
with the most impassioned majesty ;” whom Dryden calls 
“the greatest wit of our nation;” whose prose writings 
were so copiously annotated by Coleridge,—what of John 
Doune? absolutely nothing. His bare name does indeed 
occur in the notice of Isaak Walton, but no where else, so far 
as we can discover. 

And the author of the A7zgenzs, which Cowper pronounced 
“the most amusing romance ever written,” and of which 
Coleridge speaks in such enthusiastic language, [admired by 
great men of all ages.” |—of John Barclay, satirist, romancer 
and political theorist, what sort of a sketch is given? We 
cannot find mention of him or of one of his works. True, 
the Argents was composed in Latin, but so was the Utopia ; 
like that, too, it has been repeatedly done into English. 
For either of the two authors last named we would be will- 
ing to exchange the five Diggeses and the three Sherleys here 
commemorated, of whose literary eminence we venture to 
say most of our readers now hear for the first time. 

Of George Chapman we learn that his translation of 
Homer is “in the fourteen-syllable rhyming couplet,”’—a 
statement which argues that the writer never opened Chap- 
man’s “ Odysseys,”” which is composed in verse of ten sylla- 
bles. Several of his translations, also, have no mention here, 
though we might infer the list to be complete. The only 
works of Richard Baxter mentioned by name, are precisely 
those which, being in everybody’s hands (in revised and 
abridged editions), really needed no mention at all. 

For a more modern example, we take John Hookham 
Frere, now twenty-six years dead,—according to Sir James 
Mackintosh, “ a/one among English translators,” to mention 
no other claim of his to special recognition ; but we seek for 
his namein vain. Max Miiller is here said to“ occupy the Chair 
of Modern Languages at Oxford.” In the title pages of his 
books, he is styled Professor of Comparative Philology, etc. 

Of course, such a work as this will exhibit both errors and 
omissions. Of course, too, where so abundant and varied 
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material is to be handled, no two men will exactly agree as 
to inclusions and omissions. A hasty comparison of the 
work with that of Allibone suggests the query, whether Mr. 
Hart would have made his Manual if Allibone had not first 
made his Dictionary. Justice to Mr. Hart requires us to 
add, howeVer, that he has gathered and put in accessible 
form not a few literary facts and items which did not find a 
place i in the larger work. His book gives evidence of much 
pains-taking industry. 

As a text-book, we can commend neither the plan nor the 
execution of the work. It is too much like a bookseller’s 
list. It includes too many names and passes too lightly 
over the representative authors. The student who should 
know it by heart (if such a thing were possible), would 
hardly have begun the study of English literature. , The 
very comprehensiveness of the work, which constitutes its 
chief value as a volume for consultation, necessitates such 
condensation that nothing is seen at large and in its re- 
lations. For instance, it is of no great use for the student 
to know the exact amount of the hymns written by each of 
twenty “ hymnists,” when this is the extent of the information 
vouchsafed. As for the numerous names of recent and liv- 
ing authors, we agree with Mr. John Fiske, in his preface 
to the “ Class-Room Taine,” that “it is far less important to 
call the student’s attention to [contemporary authors,] 
whom he will be sure to read for himself, than to give him 
the best insight that circumstances permit into Chaucer or 
Surrey, Spencer or Ben Jonson, whom he will very likely 
never read unless his curiosity is now keenly aroused.” In 
a word, of all the “English Literatures” designed for 
schools that have yet come under our notice, this is, in our 
opinion, least suited to the uses of practical instruction. 


Ir would not be easy to say which is, on the whole, the 
best Series of Arithmetics now before the public. Fortu- 
nately, there are three or four of such manifest excellence, 
that we do not feel called upon to pronounce a decision. 
The “ New Practical,’ (? ) just issued in Felter’s Series, cer- 





(2) Ferter’s New PractTicat ARITHMETIC, for Public and Private Schools. Prepared by Se- 
lim H. Peabody, A.M., Prof. of Physics and Civil Engineering in the Mass. Ag. Coll. ; author of 
* Elements of Astronomy,” etc. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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tainly challenges attention for many points of superiority 
over the now somewhat antiquated manuals through which 
we “ciphered” in our youth. Smith, Colburn, Adams (both 
the Old and the New), Daboll, Pike,—we had experience of 
them all, being chivalrously bent on seeking arithmetical 
adventures. If Greenleaf had only produced his “ National” 
before our day, we imagine our passion for blind and in- 
tricate problems might have been satisfied! In after years, 
when our brightest pupils used to worry us with their knotty 
conundrums, half algebraic and half geometrical, yet pre- 
tending to belong wholly to arithmetic, we more than once 
lost all patience, and incontinently banished that unrivaled 
collection of puzzles beyond the school precincts. There 
may possibly be a better way of training ingenuous youth in 
the properties of numbers, than that of “ sticking” them by 
enigmas, easy of solution to the adept in Algebra or Geo- 
metry, but dark as Erebus to him who has but lately con- 
ned the table of Pythagoras. Perhaps, if grind-stones and 
hay-stacks must be divided in impossible ways, it will gene- 
rally be as well to leave them in their entirety, until the 
higher mathematics shall have made the pupil acquainted 
with the properties of cones and circles. There és a royal 
and well-graded road by which to reach these heights; of 
what use to clamber up the precipices at such waste of pre- 
cious strength and time? 

The author of the volume before us we know to have 
been singularly successful as a mathematical instructor, and 
to possess that happy combination of skill and enthusiasm 
which excites a class to independent and honest work. On 
an examination of the treatise we find that decimals (to 
three places) are introduced with “ Notation,’—a feature 
that renders possible the use of examples in U. S. Currency 
from the very first; that “Short” Division is properly left 
to follow “long;” that the successive steps of analysis in 
the various rules are exhibited with unusual clearness; that 
the framing of rules is not infrequently left to the pupil; 
that the obscure subject of “ Repetends” is briefly but lumi- 
nously explained, and that a large portion of the book is 
taken up with actual business transactions. Indeed, this 
last is the strong point of the treatise. In all matters per- 
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taining to Notes, Bonds, Banking, Average of Payments and 
the like, the best methods seem to be employed, and the 
clearest explanations given. As a Commercial Arithmetic, 
the book seems to us to have special claims to notice. 

In the matter of Roots, we confess to a preference for the 
geometric method of illustration instead of the algebraic (to 
be repeated by and by) which we find here and in most re- 
cent treatises. In a Course of Mathematics, we should rele- 
gate Evolution (as Prof. Peabody does the Progressions) to 
Algebra, as well as other matters which seem to us to be 
improperly anticipated by Arithmetic. Some fifty pages 
are given to Mensuration and Mechanics, on account of 
“ the exceeding practical importance of the subject,” and in 
view of the fact that, in the case of the majority of children, 
what is not learned of these things at school, will not be 
learned at all. 


Many academies and high schools devote some weeks or 
months, in the latter part of their English course, to the 
study of the English Poets. The exercise is as profitable as 
it is pleasant ; well conducted, it should go far to induce or 
foster an intelligent taste for literature proper. For such 
class use, and as a guide to the individual student, there is 
nothing to be had superior, or in its special field equal, to 
Hales’ “ Larger English Poems.’’(*) Entire productions of 
Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, Keats, etc., 
are presented, accompanied with notes philological, gram- 

matical, biographical and historical,—in brief, with an abun- 
‘dant yet judicious critical apparatus at once learned, accu- 
rate and appreciative. We have heard that the book is 
winning a wide acceptance in the schools of Connecticut. 
It deserves it. 


The “Class-Room Taine’’(*) will approve itself to teach- 
ers of English Literature as a judicious abridgment of a 
work which, with all its value, is yet in some respects but 
ill-suited to the wants of the ordinary class. The original 





(3) LarGcer EncttsH Poems, with Notes, Philological and Explanatory, and an Introduction on 
the Teaching of English. Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1872. 

(4) History or EnNGiisH Lireraturs, by H. A. Taine: Abridged and Edited with Chronolo- 
gical Table, Notes and Index, by John Fiske, Assistant Librarian and late Lecturer on Philosophy in 
Harvard University. New York: Holt & Williams. 1872. , 
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is too “bulky ; too free in its illustrative quotations from 
the earlier literature ;” too largely given to the exposition 
of the author’s pet theory of art and letters. As a Diction- 
ary of English Authors and their writings, other works ex- 
hibit more completeness; but in point of proportion, the 
relative prominence given to the various authors treated, as 
also in the qualities of freshness, vivacity and suggestiveness, 
no other treatise approaches it. Mr. Fiske has done well, 
we think, in omitting Taine’s criticisms on the productions 
of contemporary writers. These the student can hardly 
help gaining some knowledge of; while the chances are, 
that if he does not get an introduction to Chaucer and Spen- 
ser and their more immediate successors before the ordi- 
nary curriculum is ended, he will never come to know them 
at all. Mr. Fiske’s own notes are few; but the Chronologi- 
cal Table which he has added, of authors and works from 
Czedmon to Byron, filling twenty-eight pages, is alone worth 
to the student one half the price of the volume. 


Taine’s treatment of John Milton, we must add, is far 
from satisfactory ; but more sympathetic estimates are 
numerous and accessible enough. In fact, the reader needs 
all the time to remember that this is a Frenchman’s estimate 
of English literature ; and a philosophical history of English 
thought and life, illustrated from English letters, rather 
than a full exhibition of the treasures of the English tongue. 
This is not said by way of detraction. We sadly, but with- 
out hesitation, admit that no one whose mother-speech was 
English, has begun to do for the historical development of 
English literature proper, so much as this foreigner has 
done for us. It is humiliating to be obliged to admit that, 
for the best English Grammar, the best treatise on the lan- 
guage before the time of Chaucer, and the best comprehen- 
sive survey of the whole vast field of our literature, we are 
indebted to other than English sources ; but so it is. 


“ Holmes’ Sixth Reader” (by the University Publication 
Co.) is the last of a series. This volume is intended for use 
in High Schools and Seminaries. It contains extracts from 
the best American and English authors, over one hundred 
of whom have been laid under contribution. The selections 
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evince much taste; prose and poetry being agreeably inter- 


mingled. An occasional illustration adds to the interest of 
the book. 


MEssrs. THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN have published 
an “ Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry,” by William 
F. Bradbury, A.M. It is concise, and yet the author claims 
to have omitted no important proposition. The clearness 
and brevity of the definitions is a good feature of the work. 


Each book of the Geometry is _— ed by Practical Ques- 
tions and Exercises. 


“ Oxford’s Junior Speaker” (E. H. BUTLER & Co.) is a 
collection of pieces and dialogues, old and new, designed 
for the use of boys and girls. There is a freshness about it 


quite delightful, and it is profusely illustrated with en- 
gravings. 


A want long felt has been supplied by the “ Manual of 
Commerce” (BILL, NICHOLS & Co). The idea of the book 


is good. It gives the principal articles of commerce, their 
uses, and some interesting information concerning them. 


In his desire to be explicit, the author has brought in much 
which might have been omitted with advantage. It is un- 
doubtedly true that different qualities of flour command dif 
ferent prices, and it is also a fact that, although sugar is 
highly nutritious it is not usually eaten by itself, but it is 
not worth while to insert such things in a text-book and 
thus increase its bulk. 


“Force,” by Jacob Abbott, is the fourth volume of a 
series—“ Science for the Young” (Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS). The object is to teach scientific principles in an 


attractive way. To accomplish this the narrative form is 
employed. 


“The Miracles of Faith’ (Dopp & MEAD) is a little gem 
in contents and form. We have received from the same 
publishers “ For Conscience Sake,” “ Elsie’s Girlhood,” and 
the “ Lillingstones of Lillingstone.” 


THE ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
have published a good Christmas Story—‘“ Mr. Blake’s 
Walking Stick”—by Edward Eggleston. 








. 
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“Every Man his own Painter” (SAMUEL R. WELLs) does 
not pretend to make every man a painter, but it gives many 
useful hints to those who wish to study the subject and try 
its practice as amateurs. 


We have received the “ Note-Taker,” for October and 
November, a treatise on short-hand writing. 


Mr. DARWIN’s forthcoming work on “ Expression in Man 
and Animals” bids fair to be of a more popular character 
than any of his other publications. 


Among new scientific books of interest is 'the late Prot. 
Dr MorGan’s “ Budget of Paradoxes.” 


The first number of the “ New York State Educational 
Journal” has been received. The field which it proposes to 
itself is stated in the opening editorial, from which we quote 
the following : 


“In the field of education, not only in this State but in general, 
great questions are constantly presenting themselves, which have 
not as yet been definitely settled. Some of these require immediate 
action, while all of them are of vital interest to our educational wel- 
fare. These questions must be settled soon, and it is of the highest 
importance that they be discussed freely and fairly. 

“Among these questions may be mentioned, improvements in meth- 
ods of instruction, what are they and how far may they be carried ? 
—what action is necessary to make teaching rank with the profes- 
sions, and not as an occupation ?—what is the best and most practical 
way of giving professional instruction to common school teachers P— 
how best elevate the standard of excellence among teachers them- 
selves ?>—how prevent pupils from leaving school prematurely ?— 
how best secure universal education ?—how much can be gained by 
kindergarten instruction, where should it commence and how be con- 
ducted ?—what are the proper relations of the various branches of 
our educational system, and how can they be made to harmonize P— 
how far is it best to introduce technical instruction, or, in other 
words, build up craft-schools ?—to what extent can object teaching be 
used to advantage ?—what is the proper use of books in the school- 
room ?—and many others which are of importance to the teacher in- 
dividually. Besides these we have those general principles of educa- 
’ tional policy, such as the higher education of women—the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes in high schools and colleges—religious instruction 
in public schools—compulsory attendance of pupils—national super- 
intendence of education, and the like, which are yet unsettled 
questions.” 
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The present number of the “ Educational Journal” con- 
tains the Reports of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, 
the University Convocation, and the National Educational 
Association, to the exclusion of other matter. Next month 
we are promised editorials, local news, etc. We heartily 
welcome this new Journal and wish it a “longer lease of 
life than its two elder brothers, over whose infant graves 
the grass has been growing for years.” 





MISCELLANEA. 


DESPATCH from London of Dec. 2d, announces the 

death of Mrs. Mary Fairfax Somerville, the mathema- 
tician and astronomer. She was born near Edinburg, about 
1795. In 1835 she became a member of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society of London. She prepared for the Library of 
Useful Knowlege an abridgment of Laplace’s Mecanique 
Céleste, which was published under the title Mechanism of 
the Heavens (London, 1831). In 1834 she published “ Con- 
nection between the Physical Sciences,’ which reached its 
eighth edition, and in 1848, a Physical Geography, in two 
volumes, which met with great success. 


THE Bureau of Education have sent blanks to all the jails, 
prisons and penitentiaries in the United States, asking for 
statistical information in regard to education and crime, 
which will be worked up into an interesting volume to be 
published by the Bureau for general information. 


AT Heidelberg it is said there is no language, ancient or 
modern, which has not a Professor competent to teach it. 


A HIsToRY of Education in lowa is to be published. A 


committee of three, appointed by the lowa teachers, have 
the matter in charge. 


CHICAGO is to have a new Educational Monthly. The 
title will be “The Chicago Teacher.” Its aim will be to 


improve the quality of reading matter furnished by other 
journals of this class. 





THE QIRLS OF OUR BEAUTIFUL LAND. 


AIR AND CHORUS. 


Words by Dr. W. J. WeTmore. 


Andante Grazioso. 


Music by Dr. U. C. Burnap. 
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